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OPERA SINGERS OF TODAY 



PERSONAL knowledge of opera 
singers always is interesting. 
Under the title of ''Grand Opera Sing- 
ers of Today," Henry C . Lahee has got- 
ten up a volume published by L.C.Page 
& Company, which may be described as 
a scrap-book about opera singers. Much 
of it, possibly most of it, is frankly 
placed in quotation marks. But a well- 
made scrap-book on the great people 
of the operatic stage, such as this is, 
has its uses besides being readable. 
There are portrait illustrations and 
pen portraits. A melange of biogra- 
phy, description and criticism, a run- 
ning account of it, with comment here 
and there, should interest Lotus pa- 
trons practically all of whom also are 
patrons of grand opera. 

Mr. Lahee; says of the tenor, who 
dominates Italian opera in New York 
today, that "of all the singers engag- 
ed by Conried at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House no one ever became so 
great a celebrity as Enrico Caruso. 
As an actor and as a singer his art was 
inferior to that of several of his rivals, 
but his voice was one of the most won- 
derful organs ever bestowed upon 
man." Italo Campanini had as won- 
derful a voice as Caruso's and with it 
the consummate art of a Bonci. He 
also was a fine actor. His Don Jose 
was. even considered merely as an act- 
ing performance, a portrayal of tragic 
force. Campanini was a Caruso, a 
Bonci and a Salvini in one. That is 



why those who heard him in his prime, 
in the old Academy of Music days, 
wonder what standard New York has 
adopted by which to measure its 
singers. 

"The following story concerning 
the capture of Caruso by Conried," 
writes Mr. Lahee, ' 'has been pronounc- 
ed absurd by one of the leading critics 
of New York, and we can take it for 
granted that he is right. Nevertheless; 
it is sufficiently amusing, even if mere- 
ly fiction, to be repeated: 

"Conried wanted a good Italian ten- 
or, and, not knowing much about Ital- 
ian tenors, he walked along Broadway 
until he came to a bootblack stand 
kept by an Italian. He asked the pro- 
prietor of the stand who was the great- 
est Italian tenor. 'Caruso,' was the 
reply. Conried returned to his office 
and asked his assistants whether there 
was anything on record about an Ital- 
ian tenor named Caruso. In due time 
the contract made by Grau was dis- 
covered. Conried then went to the 
Italian Savings Bank and asked one of 
the officials who was the greatest Ital- 
ian tenor of the day. ' Caruso, 1 was 
the reply again, to which was added 
the information that the secretary of 
the bank was personally acquainted 
with him. A conversation was then 
held with the secretary, who was 
authorised to enter into negotiations, 
and finally to cable anofferto Caruso." 

This story although it "has been 
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pronounced absurd by one of the lead- 
ing critics of New York," first appear- 
ed in Mr. Kobbe's " Opera Singers."' 
It has been retained in successive edi- 
tions of that book and will be retained 
— for the simple reason that it was 
told, word for word, to Mr. Kobbe by 
Conried himself, the impressario know- 
ing, when he told it, that it was to be 
published in "Opera Singers." 

There are many stories told about 
Caruso. Those which amuse us are 
such as illustrate the bright side of 
his character. He is like an overgrown 
boy, always in good humour and full 
of pranks. One anecdote tells how. 
while Emma Eames was waiting her 
entry in the wings, Caruso, coming 
up behind, slapped her lightly on the 
shoulder and dodged behind a piece 
of scenery near by. Quick as a flash 
the prima-donna looked round, and 
seeing some "supers" near by, nearly 
froze them with her glance. And one 
can readily imagine how freezing, un- 
der such circumstances, a glance from 
Emma Eames could be. 

During recent years the troubles 
which Caruso has had, from time to 
time, with his throat, have taught him 
greater discretion in his singing, and 
he has gained in artistic skill, though 
perhaps he has lost something in the 
matter of fervor, for of all singers, at 
least within the memory of the aver- 
age opera goer of to-day, no one has 
given his voice more unsparingly than 
Caruso. 

"There have been tenor 'crazes' from 
time to time — in America we have ad- 
mired Brignoli, Campanini, Ravelli (a 
short-lived admiration), Tamagno and 
Jean de Reszke, but, as far as memory 
serves, there has been nothing quite 
equal to the Caruso craze." 

An explanation of the extremes to 
which the Caruso craze sometimes is 



carried, is found in the large number 
of Italians who go to the opera and 
their demonstrative methods. InCam- 
panini's best days New York had but 
a small Italian population. Yet Cam- 
panini scored many triumphs. They 
never, however, degenerated into a 
nuisance as many a Caruso demon- 
stration does. This is not to deny that 
Caruso has a great voice and is a fer- 
vent singer. 

Olive Fremstadt, one of the most 
admired dramatic prima donnas here, 
was born in Norway, and was brought 
to this country while still quite a young 
girl. It is said that her musical talent 
was such that she appeared as a con- 
cert pianist in her native land at the 
age of five. On arrival in America she 
went to Minneapolis. When she grew 
up she taught music in that city and in 
Duluth. After some years of hard and 
bitter struggle she went to Chicago, 
where the struggle was equally hard, 
but the field for endeavour broader. 
She played accompaniments, besides 
teaching the piano. Later in New 
York, she renewed the fight for her 
place in the musical profession. She 
gave lessons, played accompaniments 
for vocal teachers in their studios and 
held a church position. She also made 
several concert tours. None of these 
things, however, satisfied her ambi- 
tions, which were far above both the 
church and concert platform. 

Eventually she went abroad, though 
not until after she had appeared in con- 
cert in New York under Anton Seidl, 
on which occasion she disclosed a 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice. She 
decided to go to Germany, and was 
fortunate enough to be one of a group 
of young American singers to be ac- 
cepted by Lilli Lehmann. Under her 
guidance the young singer worked 
harder than ever and made a concert 
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debut at the Philharmonie in Berlin. 
Later on, through Lilli Lehmann, she 
obtained a hearing at Bayreuth. and 
was so successful that she was engaged 
for the opera at Cologne. After obtain- 
ing great success there and in Munich 
where, after her Carmen the students 
unharnessed the horses from her car- 
riage and drew it to her home them- 
selves, she came here where she soon 
established herself as a favourite. She 
has developed her voice from a mezzo 
into a full dramatic soprano. 

In October, 1901, cable dispatches 
from Berlin announced that another 
American girl had set all Europe talk- 
ing because of her beauty and her musi- 
cal talent. Miss Geraldine Farrar had 
made her debut to the musical world 
of Europe in the role of Marguerite in 
" Faust" at the Royal Opera-House in 
Berlin. As she was not yet nineteen 
years of age her appearance in so diffi- 
cult and prominent a rdle as this was 
regarded as phenomenal, and she was 
hailed by musicians as the Jenny Lind 
of America, and as a second Patti. 

Geraldine Farrar was born in Mel- 
rose, Mass., and lived in that city un- 
til about 1896, when she went abroad 
to study. Both her parents were good 
singers. She is said to have been able 
to carry a tune with unerring accuracy 
at the age of three. When she was ten 
years old she took part in an amateur 
production at Melrose and — her sing- 
ing was not liked. Her voice was so 
loud and strong that the others seemed 
proportionately insignificant. 

Bye and bye she was placed as a 
pupil under Madame Long, of Boston, 
and this was the beginning of her seri- 
ous musical study. The next year her 
father and mother took her to New 
York and placed her under the care of 
Emma Thursby, who soon said that 
she could teach her nothing more, — 



her voice was already placed, her 
throat formation was perfect, and she 
had not the difficulties to overcome 
that most singers have. 

She was one winter in Washington 
studying technique and interpretation 
with Victor Capoul, and during this 
period she sang at the White House 
before President and Mrs. McKinley. 

It was on her return to Boston that 
she was taken to the Boston Theatre 
and introduced to Madame Melba, 
who, on hearing her sing, said, "I 
hail you as the coming Jenny Lind 
of America. " Then the young singer 
and her mother went to Paris, and a 
few months later, to Berlin, where she 
remained and worked hard with her 
Voice, and her dramatic training. She 
also mastered French, Italian and 
German. 

It was said that before going abroad 
she refused several handsome offers 
to appear in opera in this country, 
and that Mr. Grau even offered her 
an engagement. It was also reported 
that the salary at which she was en- 
gaged for three years at the Berlin 
Opera House was larger than any that 
had ever been offered to so young a 
singer. Also that she had set tradition 
at defiance by refusing to sing Mar- 
guerite in any language bat Italian, 
whereas it has been customary to 
sing it in German in the Royal Opera 
House. In fact, Miss Farrar seems to 
have set other customs in Germany 
at defiance, for one of the rules of 
the opera-house was that no persons 
except performers should be allowed 
on the stage during a performance. 
This prevented Mrs. Farrar from ac- 
companying her daughter, and, as 
Miss Farrar refused to go without her 
mother, an appeal was made through 
the American Ambassador to the 
Kaiser. The rule was set aside in her 
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case, and she was always attended by 
her mother. 

This is said to have set the press 
against her, and in course of time the 
attentions of the Crown Prince to her 
gave opportunity to one of the papers 
to publish a libellous article on the 
subject. Miss Farrar called on Ambas- 
sador Tower with a request to inter- 
cede with the Emperor to put a stop 
to the scandalous gossiping of the 
members of his court, and she brought 
suit against the offending paper. 

Alessandro Bonci, the tenor who 
was brought over here by Hammer- 
stein when he was managing the Man- 
hattan Opera House, was born in 1 870 
at Casena in the Romagna. He is said 
to have. commenced singing as soon 
as he could talk. At the age of twenty 
he entered the Rossini Conservatory 
of Music at Pesaro, where he studied 
under Pedrotti and Felice Coen, mak- 
ing such progress that in three years 
he was appointed to the position of 
solo tenor at the Church of Santa 
Maria in Loreto, where the choir con- 
sists of sixteen picked voices. 

Six years of hard training and Bonci 
was engaged to sing the tenor r6le in 
Verdi's "Falstaff" at the Royal The- 
atre in Milan. From that he eventu- 
ally went to La Scala, the Mecca of all 
opera singers, where he made such a 
success in "I Puritani" that his name 
soon became famous throughout Italy. 

It was in "I Puritani" that he 
made his debut in America. While he 
has, during recent seasons, made a 
great success in this country as a con- 
cert singer, he never has been fully 
appreciated here in opera. Yet as an 
artist pure and simple, he has no equal 
among men. The simple fact is that 
his art is so delicate and subtile, so 
exquisite, that it is beyond the aver- 
age American opera-goer, who is 



looking for "thrills, " as if art in itself 
could not provide all the necessary 
thrills to the genuine devotee of beau- 
tiful singing. 

"Only Madame Sembrich, of the 
familiar singers on our stage, is to be 
compared with this tenor in knowl- 
edge of the art of song and in the prac- 
tice of it," aptly writes a critic. " Its 
subtleties are alike at his command. 
Mr. Bonci might be of the eighteenth 
century instead of the twentieth in his 
skill with the ornament song. He is 
master of exquisitely sustained and 
ordered tone in flowing and songful 
passages. He can ' spin' his voice with 
a pliance that our generation has al- 
most ceased to expect in singers of his 
sex. From his lowest to his highest 
note his voice is of a smooth and flaw- 
less suavity. The brightness of his 
tone is almost crystalline, and the un- 
dulations that give it life and delicacy 
itself. His singing flows in perfectly 
rounded phrases, and he has the sense 
of pure song as a painter has the sense 
of fine colour, or a writer the sense of 
the intrinsic beauty and power of 
words. He was born for such music 
as Mozart's. He has the scrupulous 
elegance of diction and the little graces 
and ardors of songs that suit the music 
of Wilhelm Meister, and Puccini. The 
pleasure of Mr. Bonci is the pleasure 
of the beauty of a pure tenor voice that 
is an emotion in itself, and of an ar- 
tistry that is fine intelligence and taste. 
Caruso's eulogists have said that his 
voice is.golden. By the same compari- 
son Bonci's is silvern." 

No singer has appeared in America 
who has caused more diversified com- 
ment than Mary Garden. No singer 
has given the American public more 
food for thought. No singer has prov- 
ed to be a more complete artist. 

Miss Garden's own account of her 
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early career is given thus:-She began 
to learn the violin at the age of six, 
and when twelve years old she played 
at a concert. Now she wanted to play 
the piano, and began to study that 
instrument, and practised five hours 
a day. When she was sixteen she took 
part in an amateur performance of 
"Trial by Jury" in Chicago, where 
she was then living, and she develop- 
ed a desire to learn singing. She work- 
ed hard for two years with Mrs. Duff, 
but longed to go to Paris. An oppor- 
tunity came when she was nineteen, 
and she went for a year or two, with- 
out any definite plans. She knew no 
French, but lived where she had to 
speak French and in six months was 
able to read her first book in that 
language, and in a year she could con- 
verse quite well. 

She began investigating teachers. 
One said he could put her on the oper- 
atic stage in twenty-six weeks. She 
thought it over and decided that this 
was too short a time. She eventually 
heard Trabadello and began to take 
lessons with him. She continued for 
a year and then went to Chevalier, 
remaining with him until she made 
her debut at the Opera Comique, in 
1900, through the help of Sybil San- 
derson. On this occasion she went on 
quite unexpectedly in the third act of 
"Louise" and pleased the audience. 

Miss Garden never took a lesson in 
acting in her life. When she has a 
new role she thinks it all out. And she 
seldom plays any part twice in exactly 
the same manner. 

She is an American of Scottish de- 
scent, and made her artistic reputa- 
tion practically in one city — Paris — at 
the Opera Comique, although she oc- 
casionally appeared elsewhere, as for 
instance Brussels and London. She 
was content in Paris and made no ef- 



fort to return to America until Oscar 
Hammerstein found her, when she was 
willing to come, with the prestige of 
an already notable career. 

Miss Garden's is a singular and pen- 
etrating personality on the stage. She 
invariably suggests her operatic char- 
acter, sometimes with large and vivid 
illusion, but oftener with an exceed- 
ing felicity and finesse. She can bear 
her part as an accomplished operatic 
actress in the intricate and exotic ways 
of modern music-drama as Parisian 
composers and librettists write it — 
while her singing is less a pure art in 
itself than a means to a more sugges- 
tive and poignant dramatic expression. 

At moments her singing is like a 
new and strange speech — as new and 
strange as Debussy's music. The list- 
ener feels the captivating fascination 
and the penetrating suggestion, and 
leaves the tests of cold technical blood 
until the spell has passed. "Today if 
you go on the French stage," said Miss 
Garden, "you have got to have some- 
thing besides a voice. You must have 
a personality. A mere voice bores them 
in Paris, and it is getting to be the 
same way in America, where people 
don't like to hear a voice coming out 
of an expressionless face." 

A capital story is told of Schumann- 
Heink in which, in a single sentence, 
she sums up the jealousy and venom 
that only too frequently enters into the 
relations of operatic -artists toward 
one another. When Richard Strauss' 
"Elektra" was produced, Madame 
Krull was the first singer cast for the 
part, and the following anecdote is 
told of an event at a rehearsal. Rich- 
ard Strauss called out to Madame 
Krull, "You must be still more hate- 
ful in your acting of that speech." She 
did not hear, but Madame Schumann- 
Heink, who was standing forward on 
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the stage, caught what the composer 
said, addressing Madame Krull inter- 
preted it thus, "The Royal General 
Music Director says you must be still 
more like a colleague in your manner 
of expression." 

One of the most important addi- 
tions to the Metropolitan Company 
in 1908 was Emmy Destinn, a woman 
of unusual and diversified talent. Emmy 
Destinn is a Bohemian and her fame 
was made in Berlin, singing in Ger- 
man. When she came to America it 
was said that she had never sung Wag- 
nerian r6les and did not expect to do 
so, yet Elizabeth and Elsa are two of 
the rdles in which she has distinguish- 
ed herself in this country. 

Miss Destinn was born in Prague, 
and her real name is Rittl. She sings 
under a soubriquet taken from one of 
her teachers, Madame Loewe-Destinn, 
with whom she studied singing when 
she began serious work in that line. 
At first when she began to study music 
the violin was chosen, and the voice 
was not cultivated for sometime . When 
Madame Loewe-Destinn had sufficient- 
ly prepared her pupil, she took her to 
Berlin and obtained a hearing before 
Von Huelsen, the intendant of the 
opera-house. Von Huelsen engaged 
her at once, and she remained in Ber- 
lin until she came to sing at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House in New York, 
though she had accepted a few tem- 
porary engagements elsewhere, as, 
for instance, when she sang in London 
in 1905 and achieved a great triumph 
in " Madame Butterfly," and as Donna 
Anna and Aida. 

In 1 90 1 Cosima Wagner invited her 
to sing Sentainthe first Bayreuth pro- 
duction of " Der Fliegender Holland- 
er." These performances made her 
famous to the outside world. In her 
dramatic success Miss Destinn had 



been compared to Madame Calve, in- 
deed, she has been called by some 
Americans the greatest German sing- 
ing actress of the day. She created the 
title r6le in Puccini's "Girl of the 
Golden West." 

Alma Gluck is one of the most re- 
cent and most successful of the younger 
singers. She made her debut in New 
York at the New Theatre in 1909, as 
Sophie in"Werther." The story of 
her rise to celebrity is most interesting. 

She was born at Bucharest, Roum- 
ania, and came with her parents to 
New York when a small child. Her 
maiden name was Reba Fierson, and 
she is said to have been employed as 
a stenographer in the office of a young 
lawyer in New York. It is said that one 
summer when she was in the Adiron- 
dacks her singing (as an amateur) at- 
tracted the attention of a gentleman, 
who advised her to go to Signor Buzzi- 
Peccia, and take lessons. This she did, 
but with no idea of an operatic career. 
She merely wanted to learn to sing 
well, and with that idea she worked 
hard, and in three years had a reper- 
toire often operas. In 1 909 her teacher 
suggested that she should sing for 
Gatti-Casazza, and to her surprise he 
offered her a contract for five years 
which she accepted. 
' During the following summer she 
went with her teacher to Europe and 
heard operas. One of these was" Wer- 
ther," which she had heard in Paris 
and liked so much that she learned it. 
On her return to NewYork " Werther" 
was being rehearsed and she was told 
to sing it at rehearsals, as the soprano 
who had been engaged for that part 
had not arrived. When the artist did 
arrive Mr. Dippel did not like her in- 
terpretation of the part, so Madame 
Gluck sang it at the performance, and 
at once made her reputation. 



